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Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

That he has grown so great? Age, thou art 
sham'd! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great 
flood, 

But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talk'd 
of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one man? 

Jutrius Cagsar 
8 De 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHat Bipwe i, Organist 

«8 De 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carngecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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RELISHED ABROAD 


AMERICAN Empagsy 


; La Paz, Botty 
To THe Eprtor: > DOLIVIEA 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank yoy 
for your kindness in sending regularly to this 
Embassy copies of your interesting and usefy 
publication. 


Assoc 


Rosert F. Woopwagp 


A NEW FRIEND 


PittspurGH, Pa, 





To THe Epiror: 

I appreciate your sending me a copy of the Cap- 

NEGIE MAGAZINE. As a newcomer to Pitt. 

burgh, I have become immediately enthusiastic 

over the very fine opportunities for education of 

young and old through the facilities of the Ca. 
negie Institute. —Henry H. Hm 
Superintendent of Schools} 


ONE YEAR’S APPROVAL 


; PittspurGu, Pa 
To THe Epitor: a 


I just want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
reading the CarneGie MaGazine over the past 





year. Tt is very interesting reading, indeed. our 1 
; —C. C. Tavzor now ¢ 

= of th 

BUT FOR HOW LONG! eons 

To THe Epitor: Wasnmroron, B.% the ol 
Mirabile dictu! With rising prices, yours t-§ and s 
mains the same and the quality unimpaired. he h 
—Emma Gurrey MILLER Pyke 

Carne 


ARMY-NAVY COURSES AT TECH 
It has been announced in Washington by the 
War Manpower Commission that Carnegie Tech 
is among the 281 nonfederal educational institu- 
tions approved as specialized training centers for 
men and women needed for the armed forces; and 
also that the Carnegie Institute of Technology had § 
been approved by both the Army and Navy De- 
partments for the training of engineers. The 
courses now in progress for the regular students 

will be completed this semester as scheduled. 


Scere 


WAR BONDS 


The Carnegie Institute staff are purchasing their 
allotment of War Bonds every month. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thou deep and d sweep over thee in vaid; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plaia 
The wrecks are all thy a nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and ut- 
known. 
—Lorp Byron 
“Childe Harold's Pilgrimage’ 
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ART IN PROGRESS 


Assoctated Artists of Pittsburgh Present Thirty-third Annual Exhibition 


By JosepH Baitey Ex is 
President, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


AN obscure sage 
has said, ‘‘The 
first hundred 
years are the 
hardest!’ If this 
be true, the Asso- 
ciated Artists of 
Pittsburgh—as a 
going and grow- 
ing group—has 
reached a third- 
of-the-way 
marker with this, 
our thirty-third, annual exhibition, 
now on view in the Fine Arts galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute. Our initial 
showing was presented in the foyer of 
the old Davis Theater in the year 1910, 
and since then we have been accorded 
the heartwarming privilege of using the 
Carnegie Institute galleries. We look 








BOULEVARD RAMP By C. KERMIT EWING 


forward to continuing exhibitions under 
these same friendly auspices and con- 
genial surroundings. 

A glance through the catalogue of 
the Association’s second annual ex- 
hibition, that of 1911 and the first held 
under the Institute's roof, and a glance 
at the current catalogue of this thirty- 
third exhibition reveals the following 
interesting comparisons: 

The 1911 catalogue shows that our 
second exhibition presented 180 paint- 
ings by 83 members, and a one-man 
showing of some 30 paintings by Joseph 
Woodwell, the father of the then-active 
member, Johanna Knowles Woodwell 
Hailman. There is no indication as to 
how many of these paintings were in oil 
or how many in water color. At this 
time the initial Association awards 
were presented for the first time— 


Carnegie Institute Prize 
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SMOULDERING FIRES By CLARENCE CARTER 


Association's First Honor and Award 


namely, a first, second, and third honor. 

In comparison, this year’s exhibition 
presents 254 oil paintings, 88 water 
colors, 17 black and white entries, 39 
works of sculpture, and craft items to 
the number of 79 in jewelry, metal 
work, ceramics, bookbinding, and weav- 
ing—in all the work of some 250 mem- 
bers. And the Association now sponsors 
six prize awards of its own, with thir- 
teen other prizes stemming from indi- 
vidual donors! A truly impressive 
record of growth in terms of the third- 
of-the-way marker. 

But what of this thirty-third exhi- 
bition other than in the light of sta- 
tistical comparisons? 

The jury this year, consisting of 
painters Doris Rosenthal, Ernest Fiene, 
Jon Corbino; sculptor John Rood and 
craftsman Charles Harter, gave unstint- 
ingly of its time, talent, and training in 
selecting the work now on display and 
also in awarding our prizes and honors. 


It is my honest opinion that 
our jury has done an out- 
standing job, both in regard 
to the works accepted for ex- 
hibition and in bestowing 
the prizes and honors. 

To find the highlights of 
the exhibition one should 
by all means seek for a first- 
hand individual evaluation 
by personal attendance at 
the show. The chief reason 
for all the co-operative effort, 
on the part of the Associa- 
tion’s officers and members, 
in painting, planning, and 
presenting the exhibition, 
is so that you may see and 
evaluate. My hope is, there- 
fore, that you who read may 
choose to do just this and 
not be satisfied with an- 
other's viewing. None of us 
can hope to see eye to eye 
even in the everyday things 
of life, nor would it be de- 
sirable so to do. Recall the 


story of Jack Spratt and his 


spouse and what happened 
to the platter! Champagne and caviar, 
or corned beef and cabbage—how tastes 
do vary! Some like it hot, some prefer 
cold, and some say, “‘In the pot, nine 
days old.’’ Your evaluation, as I said, 
is more to be desired than mine—and, 
here, if I mistake not, is the paramount 
reason for having such democratic show- 
ings of the works of our members, of 
any works of art, not only here at the 
Carnegie Institute, but wherever else 
free men congregate. For the record, 
however, and keeping in mind that 
‘‘all the world is queer save thee and 
me, and even thou art a little queer,” 
still holds true and may bear reversed 
interpretation, here is one person's 
evaluation. 

First, I would like to say that this 
year’s group of oil paintings have been 
produced by members who are standing 
firmly on their own feet. Gone are the 
little John Kanes. Missing are the 
Kostellonian cohorts. The glowing 
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Rosenberg paint- 
ings are those of 
Samuel himself and 
not of his satel- 
lites. Instead of the 
“band-wagon”’ sub- 
missions of yester- 
year, we have a 
stimulating indi- 
viduality and sin- 
cerity, by and large, 
which is worthy of 
special comment 
and recognition. 

Gone, too, is the 
preponderance of 
the drab chroma- 
less scene, and in 
its place appear 
more canvases that 
glow with color, 
creative content, 
and careful crafts- 
manship. And this despite the war. 

Let's take a good look at the prize- 
winners among the oils. First on our 
list are C. Kermit Ewing's “‘Dinkey 
Engine’’ and ‘‘Boulevard Ramp,”’ the 
two strongly patterned canvases re- 
ceiving the Carnegie Institute's prize 
for the best two paintings by the same 
painter. Kermit more than qualifies 
for this signal honor, in producing not 
only two, but three, fine paintings. The 


MONUMENT TO YELLOW sy BaLcoms GREENE 
Association's Abstract Painting Prize 


SUPPER AT KENNYWOOD PARK By Louise PERSHING 
Association's Second Honor and Award 


other is called ‘‘Goat Hill in January.” 

Clarence Carter, who needs no intro- 
duction to his fellow artists, and whose 
reputation as a painter was already 
firmly established long before he chose 
to make Pittsburgh his home, gains 
belated Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh recognition in receiving the 
Association’s top painting prize for 

‘‘Smouldering Fires.’ 

Here is a canvas that will bear re- 
peated study for its 
many fine qualities. The 
title, the burning slag 
pile, the mother and 
child, all suggest a sub- 
dued significance to a 
great melting pot, 
which is no longer a 
unique American ap- 
pellation. 

In second place, but 
surely a coming conten- 
der for greater honors, 
is the work of Louise 
Pershing. The jury se- 
lected ‘“‘Supper at 
Kennywood Park’’ for 
our Association's 
second painting prize, 
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PICNIC IN NORTH PARK by Carouin 
Ida Smith Memorial Prize 
but could, seemingly, without any 


lessening of prize-winning caliber, have 
chosen as readily the same artist's 
‘“Pierrots and Pierrettes Vacationing in 
Vermont,”’ or her ‘‘Chautauqua.”’ 

The Christian J. Walter Memorial 
Prize has been awarded this year to 
Earl B. Holdren for his ‘‘Grey House in 
the Hollow,” a lively painting sug- 
gesting an interpolation of what many 
of us might refer to as a ty pical hill 
house in the black 
grey and in the hollow. 
so, I think, will you. 

Rachel McClelland Sutton’s satisfy- 
ing painting, “‘Lillies and Zinnias,’’ so 
satisfied the jury that the artist re- 
ceived the prize offered by the Garden 
Club of Allegheny County; while 
Carolin McCreary gained the Ida Smith 
Memorial Prize, offered by our good 
friend, Gertrude Heard, for her *‘Picnic 
in North Park’’—a painting that car- 
ries a freshness of greens and atmosphere 
and suggested summer gaiety. Our 
official hat is doffed to the “‘doers’’ of 
these two outstanding paintings and to 
the gracious donors of these prizes won 
by them. 

Paul Karlen’s 
and Roy Hilton's ** 


-rather than one 


I like it and 


“Out of the Furnace’’ 
Light Towers,”’ 


are 
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not only the work of 
meticulous craftsmen 
but both are keyed to 
the Pittsburgh scene in 
outstanding terms of 
precision painting. They 
should be compared 
with Marty Lewis Cor- 


nelius’ “‘Her Mother's 
Lover’’ and Eileen 
Bible’s ‘‘Fantasy.’’ Here 


the title of Miss Bible's 
painting gives a cogno- 
men for both. The 
handling and color 
pattern in each bears 
a marked difference, yet 
each, I believe, has this 
in common—a success- 
ful sensing that paint- 
ing can be much more 
than resolute realism. 

The third pair of honorable mention 
paintings falls into still another cate- 
gorical approach. I refer to “‘Daily 
Bread’’ by Nathaniel Ellis—a new- 
comer to the oil-painting section—and 

‘Saturday's Harvest’’ by Lorin Thomp- 
son Jr., who needs no Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh introduction. ‘‘Daily 


McCREARY 


Pe we, 
2 #4 


LILLIES AND ZINNIAS 
BY RACHAEL MCCLELLAND SUTTON 


Garden Club of Allegheny County Prize 
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Bread”’ carries, at large 
scale, a somber presen- 
tation of social signifi- 
cance, well ade and 
thought compelling. 
Thompson's *Satur- 
day's Harvest’’ glows 
in pleasing all-out color 
pattern. Each has its 
message as a work of art 
and a painter's bit of 
propaganda. 

One look at the gal- 
lery of abstract paint- 
ings will produce a 
visual voucher to the 
fact that our abstrac- 
tionists are forging 
ahead and proffer chal- 
lenge to our earnest con- 
sideration. Whether 
you are for or against 
or just on the fence, these works will 
bear close scrutiny. It may well be 
that here lies a provocative stimulus of 
the first order for old-guard exhibitors 
and exhibition visitors alike. There 
will be very few lukewarm reactions to 
this stripling section, unless I miss my 
guess, as the very nature of these works 
always makes for partisan expression. 





PITTSBURGH NO. 
BY LouisE BOYER 
Association's Black and White Prize 


21 
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GREY HOUSE IN THE HOLLOWS sy Ear HOLDREN 
Christian J. Walter Memorial Prize 


Take a good look at ‘Monument to 


Yellow,’’ this year’s winner of the 
Association’s Abstract Prize, and at 
“Strategy of the Castle’’—both by 


Balcomb Greene. Here are works by a 
newcomer to Pittsburgh and Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh exhibitions, but a 
longtime painter in the abstract man- 
ner. On the same wall in this gallery 
we find ‘“The Lesson’’ and ‘‘On Guard, 
by Russell Twiggs, winner of last year’s 
abstract prize. On the opposite wall 
hangs *’Percussion’’ by Charles Eugene 
Spry, whicii was given a posthumous 
honorable mention. Let us pause a 
moment in tribute to this young painter 
and designer, perseverant and i 
ant mien, who gave promise of so much 
in store. These very walls will, I be- 
lieve, produce continuing evidence of 
the growing urge to search for new 
forms and patterns in graphic self- 
expression. 

Our members who prefer to mix their 
pigments with water rather than with 
oil, and many who are ‘‘aqua-olio- 
dextrous,’’ to use a coined phrase, con- 
tinue to give a most excellent account- 
ing, as evinced in our water-color sec- 
tion. 

Here the suitability of size to sub- 








Tsar erea 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE sy IRENE VON HoRVATH 


School of Design Alumnae Prize 


ject, and presentation to present-day 
living and pocketbook requirements, 
suggests a real urge to the acquiring of 
the beginnings of a personal collection 
for permanent home consumption and 
lasting pleasure. Such an urge, if once 
acted upon and followed with fore- 
thought and discretion from year to 
year, could bring to many a Pittsburgh 
purchaser the realization that a work of 
art can be a joy forever and that each 
recurring exhibition contains such pur- 
chasable potentialities, not only in 
painting, but also in 
creative sculpture and 
the crafts. 

Here in the water- 
color section one sees 

‘Red Cross Work 
Shop,” by C. Sue Fuller, 
given the Charles J. 
Rosenbloom Award, 
and “‘LafayetteSquare,”’ 
by Irene von Horvath, 
which received the 
Alumnae of the Pitts- 
burgh School of Design 
Prize. Each are most 
capably handled by 
water colorists who, a 
year ago, were awarded 
the same two prizes by 
another jury, only with 


a reversed mentioning! 
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Four honorable men- 
tions were awarded in 
the water-color field and 
these, for their sanity 
in point of view and 
handling, are worthy of 
particular study. Com- 
pare Margaret Edmonds 
Jensen's “Winter Land- 
scape’” with Jane M. 
Witherspoon's “Stucco 
in Snow,”’ and you will 
glimpse with what tell- 
ing effect water color 
can reveal real winter's 
snow. For color flow 
and pictorial content, 
“The Furnace,”’ by Nor- 
man Lee, and “‘C.S.A., 
by Lloyd F. Weninger, are excellent 
examples of the competent direct han- 
dling so well exemplified throughout 
this section. 

Our black and white submissions, 
while few in number as compared with 
other sections, have produced a strong 
candidate, with three fine etchings, to 
receive the Association’s Black and 
White Prize. This was awarded to 
Louise Boyer for * ‘Pittsburgh No. eg 

“Pictsburgh, No. 20,’ and ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh, No. 21."’ Ralph William Rey- 





RED CROSS WORK SHOP sy C. SUE FULLER 
Charles J. Rosenbloom Water-Color Prize 
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SILVER By FRANCES MCCoMB CLAYTER 
Vernon-Benshoff Prize 
SILVER By FrREpDERIC C. CLAYTER 
Keating Memorial Prize 


nolds received an honorable mention for 
“Winter.’’ It is to be hoped that ways 
and means may be found in the future 
to stimulate a greater participation 
from more members in this worth- 
while section. 

Our crafts contributors, whose work 
in bookbinding, ceramics, jewelry, 
metalcrafts, and textiles have added 
such a distinctive note to Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh annuals these past 
seven years, came 
through with an- 
other fine display. 
The Mrs. Roy 
Arthur Hunt Prize 
for outstanding 
work in crafts has 
again been divided 
in its awarding to 
Thomas W. Pat- 
terson for the best 
in bookbinding 
three years in a 
row—and to Agnes 
Bittaker for her 
fine group show- 
ing in jewelry. For 
finest metal-crafts 
objects in gold, 
silver, or plati- 
num, the Vernon- 
Benshoff Award 
this year again 


CER: — ICS 
. Fred Sauereisen Prize 
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BY DoROTHY REISTER 


SILVER By H. DOUGLAS PICKERING 
AND CATHERINE WIEGEL 
Vernon-Benshoff Prize 
WEAVING By BERTHA GILL JOHNSTON 

Weaver's Guild Prize 
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JEWELRY sy AGNES BITTAKER 
BOOKBINDING By Tuomas W. PATTERSON 


Sharing the Mrs. Roy A. Hunt Crafts Prize 


divides three ways to Frances McComb 
Clayter, Douglas Pickering, and Cathe- 
rine Wiegel: to Mrs. Clayter for a 
superb pewter cigarette box; to Mr. 
Pickering for his silver ladle, Alex- 
anderite ring, and comb; and to Miss 
Wiegel for her tourmaline and diamond 
ring. The Keating Memorial Award 
for the most original and creative work 
in goldsmithing and silversmithing 
goes to Frederic C. Clayter for three 
exquisite rings— 
tourmaline and 
diamond, brown 
and white dia- 
mond, and black 
opal and diamond. 

Dorothy Reister 
receives the C. 
Fred Sauereisen 
Ceramic Award 
for a charming 
pair of glazed 
candle-holders. 
And to Bertha 
Gill Johnston goes 
the new Weavers 
Guild Award for 
her woven knit- 
ting bag. Seven 
honorable men- 
tions in crafts 
were awarded as 
follows: In the 


eee ier: 
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field of jewelry and metalcrafts 
to Elsie D. Allmendinger for 
green onyx clip and silver nut 
spoon; to Robert R. Hays for 
girl’s ring; and to Anna J. Wood- 
side for silver salts. Honorable 
mentions in the ceramic field go to 
Patricia Gormley for lithesome 
‘Terry,’’ in pale green glaze, and 
also to Richard E. Williams for 
blue-green **Boar,”’ and to Erwin 
Kalla for his hand-built ‘Europa 
and Jupiter.’’ In textiles, Annie 
Craig McClurg received an honor- 
able mention for a well-woven 
pocketbook. 

Having traveled from section to 
section in this coverage of our 
third-of-the-way showing, we at 
long last, but not least, come to 
that of sculpture. Here, I believe, 

special mention should be made of the 
fact that this year marks the tenth 
anniversary of our sculpture section. A 
glance through the catalogue for our 
first year gives the record of the real 
start of this section, with the showing 


HIGH PRIESTESS By MARIAN GRAPER 


Society of Sculptors Prize 


CIRCUS RIDERS sy PETER JOHN LuporRI 


Johanna kK. W. Hailman Prize for Garden Sculpture 


of 37 works and the first awarding of 
the Association's Sculpture Prize. Now 
this prize has just been awarded for the 
tenth time, and has gone to Eliza 
Miller for “‘Head of Young Man,” a 
sensation in stone, carrying quality and 
distinction. 

The Hailman Prize for Garden Sculp- 
ture goes to Peter John Lupori for his 
solid, suave, stylized ‘Circus Riders”’ 

a work meriting an eventual carving at 
grand scale. 

Patricia Gormley, whose “St. Louis 
Woman” received the Pressley T. 
Craig Memorial Prize for Creative 
Sculpture, is deserving of special com- 
mendation in having presented, with 
her first Associated Artists participa- 
tion, not only this effective prize- 
winning piece, but also the honorable 
mention in the ceramic field. 

“High Priestess,’ carved in lime- 
stone by Marion Graper and awarded 
the Society of Sculptors Prize for out- 
standing work submitted in a perma- 
nent material, tellingly carries on a 
prize-winning tradition already firmly 
established. 

Three strong and differing pieces re- 
ceive honorable mention in sculpture: 
Adolph Dioda’s **St. Francis of Assisi,’ 


a fine direct carving in sandstone: 
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Barbara Lev- 
ette’s “For Vic- 
tory,’” a timely 
composition; and 
Phillip Note- 
riani's terra- 
eotta ‘‘La- 
crima.”’ 

To Janet de 
Coux goes the 
newly estab- 
lished Carnegie 
Institute Sculp- 
ture Prize for the 
section's most 
outstanding 
work. This su- 
perb carving, 
titled ‘‘Debo- 
rah’s Song,’’ was 
awarded the 
Widener Gold 
Medal in Phila- 
delphia’s Academy Exhibition of 1942, 
ood not only merits unstinted praise, 
but also an assured and permanent place 
of honor. Let us hope that future 
selections for the Carnegie Institute 
award in sculpture will carry on the 
high qualities so richly present in 
the De Coux *‘Deborah.”’ A sculptor’s 


T. LOUIS WOMAN by PatriciA GORMLEY 
Pressley T. Craig Memorial Prize 


DEBORAH'S SONG By JANET DE Covux 
Carnegie Institute Sculpture Prize 


song to carry on! 

An interesting 
experiment in 
the field of art 
discussion has 
been incorpo- 
rated into the 
schedule for the 
Associated 
Artists Exhibi- 
tion this year in 
a series of forums 
held each Mon- 
day evening dur- 
ing the time of 
the show. These 
forums are held 
in the galleries of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute and have 
included discus- 
sions of such 
topics as ‘‘This 
Year's Exhibition,’ ‘What Art Could 
Mean to Pittsburgh,”’ ‘“‘What Paint- 
ing Means to Me,”’ and ‘‘Art—an Ac- 
tive Avocation. ’ Those taking part in 
the panels include the art critics of the 
three Pittsburgh newspapers, and lead- 
ing figures in the field of religion, educa- 
tion, and architecture. 


HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN py E:i1za MILLER 


Association’s Sculpture Prize 
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ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


A Great Artist Enters the Permanent Collection 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


ott Me Tangere,’’ a painting by 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, a new 
purchase of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute, will fill 
a conspicuous gap in the American sec- 
tion of the permanent collection. For 
Ryder—'‘a belated incarnation of the 
romantic spirit of the early nineteenth 
century’’—is an important name in the 
field of painting in the United States, 
and it has become customary to asso- 
ciate him with Homer and Eakins as 
the three American Old Masters. 
“Noli Me Tangere’’ is a small picture, 
as are practically all Ryder’s canvases, 
measuring only fourteen and one- 
eighth inches in height by seventeen 
and one- -eighth inches in width. It is 
neither signed nor dated. Oil on canvas, 
it is mounted on a wooden panel four- 
teen and three-eighths inches by seven- 
teen and one-half inches. It was re- 
corded as number fifty-five, under the 
title, ““Christ and Mary,’ in the cata- 
logue of pictures in Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman's book on the artist, ‘“Albert 
Pinkham Ryder.’’ On the list the 
owner was given as Charles Melville 
Dewey, who was the executor of 
Ryder’s estate. From Dewey, who 
died in 1937, it came into the possession 
of the Ferargil gallery, from which it 
was purchased by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 
The composition is extremely simple 
two figures on a rather sharply slop- 
ing hillside, with four trees against the 
sky, two in leaf, two bare. In this can- 
vas, as in many of his others, Ryder was 
interested in the relationship of shapes 
and spaces, and the harmony and 
balance of beautifully matched tones. 
Details do not stand out, since the 
whole is painted in a broad manner, 
hazy, mystical, emotional. The palette 


is a limited one, including only yellow, 
green, and brown, in various subdued 
tones. Although the picture is small in 
size, it is large in outlook and vision. 
“Noli Me Tangere’’ confirms the theory 
of Virgil Barker about Ryder’s paint- 
ings, when he wrote: “‘The secret of 
their greatness seems to consist less in 
the romanticism, idyllic or turbulent, 
of their content than in the lofty 
classicism of their design.”’ 

In this instance Ryder’s technique— 
working and reworking his picture; 
painting, painfully, for years, laying 
one coat of paint on another; varnish- 
ing and glazing, and glazing again, 
which produced a rich enamel-like coat; 
simplifying the landscape, distorting 
his figures, and avoiding outlines or 
detail—tends to heighten and intensify 
his theme. Certainly in this painting 
the artist tried, in his own words, 
“to find something beyond the place 
in which I have a footing.” 

The incident portrayed is the mo- 
ment in the Resurrection story immedi- 
ately following the newly risen Christ's 
identification of himself to Mary Mag- 
dalene, grief-stricken till now because 
she thought the body of Jesus had 
been stolen from the tomb. Upon the 
realization that Christ stands before 
her, she has stretched out her right 
hand in joyous greeting, but the Savior 
in turn slightly extends His hands to 
stop her, saying, in the Latin Vulgate, 
“Noli me tangere’’—'*Do not ig 
me’’—or, as we have the passage 
John XX: 17, ‘Do not touch me, 1 
have not yet ascended to my Father; 
but go to my brethren; and say to them 
I ascend to my Father and to your 
Father, to my God and your God.”’ 

The artist has painted the two 
figures with subtle Disome. Christ, 
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NOLI ME TANGERE 


to the left in the painting, follows that 
tradition which pictures Him as hav- 
ing delicate features, and long red-gold 
hair and beard. He is arrayed in flow- 
ing garments which leave the right 
shoulder bare. It is, however, the 
diagonal lines with which the figure is 
brushed in that distinguish Him as no 
longer mere man but as God, a being 
not walking solidly on the earth but 
moving with a floating motion by more- 
than-human powers. Even the color 
of His robes—blending with the flesh 
shades at the shoulders and not deepen- 
ing, until the waist is reached, into a 
distinguishable blue-green tone re- 
peated nowhere else in the canvas—is 
but lightly indicated, almost as though 
the fact of His holiness made the color 
unimportant. On the other hand, Mary 
Mieloiene, to the right, is painted in 
static perpendicular lines, as if her 
grief had been a physical burden weigh- 
ing down her shoulders and slowing her 
steps. Her long black hair falls back 
over her shoulders; her gown and cape 


BY ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


are very dark green, with light touches 
at the throat and wrist. In her left 
hand she carries a flower. Half of the 
upper part of her somber figure is 
silhouetted against the golden sky, the 
reverse of Christ's light head against 
the hillside and the dark foliage of 
a tree. 

It is well known that when Ryder 
found a motif to his liking he was given 
to repeating the general subject, and so 
there are at least two other paintings 
by him which are built around this 
instant of the Resurrection story. The 
one is “Christ Appearing to Mary,”’ 
which is in the Gellatly Collection in 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
It is about the same size as the Carnegie 
Institute Ryder. The figures are in re- 
verse position, and Mary Magdalene is 
kneeling. The other painting is the 
‘Resurrection’’ in the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, which is, again, about 
the same size, with the dimensions re- 
versed. In this painting the figures are 
in the same order as in ‘‘Noli Me 
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Tangere,’’ but much closer to each 
other, and the Lord is brought forward 
and looms large against a brilliantly 
lighted sky. The Magdalene i is garbed 
in Renaissance costume. It seems cor- 
rect to assume that in all three paint- 
ings Ryder was experimenting with the 
position of the figures in the landscape 
and with color schemes. 

Outstanding events in the life of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder are not numer- 
ous; he lived a secluded life, even in 
New York City. As someone put it, 

“The external biography of Ryder 
could be written on a visiting card.”’ 
Perhaps Holger Cahill gave us his 
spiritual biography when he wrote: 
‘“He remained to the end of his career a 
hermit, one of the saints and visionaries 
of art, set by some divine accident in the 
midst of America’s Gilded Age.’’ And 
Bryson Burroughs wrote: ‘‘Childlike 
qualities Suetetbeen, simplicity, cred- 
ulousness, and a perfect unworldli- 
ness—were prominent traits in his per- 
sonality.’’ If it were possible, therefore, 
to trace the course of the painter's 
thoughts, one would know much more 
about his art than it is possible to de- 
duce from a review of his career. 

Ryder was born in the whaling port 
of New Bedford on March 19, 1847, the 
youngest of four sons in this old Massa- 
chusetts family of Scotch, English, and 
Irish ancestry—plain, hard- -working 
people, some of whom had deep re- 
ligious tendencies. He was graduated 
from the Middle Street Grammar School, 
but never had any other formal educa- 
tion. Asa child he had the misfortune 
of receiving an impure vaccination 
which affected his eyes and left him sub- 
ject to recurrent eye trouble. In his 
teens he became interested in art; and 
spent some time in the studio of a local 
painter named Sherman, copying en- 
gravings of Old Masters. He soon 
turned, however, to working from 
mature and experimenting with color 
on his own. 

About 1867 the family moved to New 
York, where Albert's next older brother, 
already successfully established as a 
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restaurant keeper, eo willing to 
assist his parents and young brother. 
Here Ryder studied for a while with the 
painter and engraver, William E. Mar- 
shall, and also for a short time attended 
the antique class at the National Aca- 
demy of Design school. The limitations 
of his technical art education were ap- 
parent in his pictures even during the 
artist's lifetime, for his additions of 
paint and glaze before earlier coats 
dried caused many of his pictures to 
deteriorate rapidly. In 1873 Ryder’s 
work made its initial public appearance, 
in a show at the Academy. This period 
marked the beginning of the most pro- 
ductive quarter century in his art, for 
after 1900 the greater part of his work 
was confined to repainting or restoring 
earlier canvases. 

Many stories are told of the years 
that Ryder spent in painting one small 
canvas. One time he wrote in explana- 
tion: ‘“The canvas I began ten years 
ago I shall perhaps complete today or 
tomorrow. It has been ripening under 


the sunlight of the years that come and 
go. It is not that a canvas should be 
worked at. It is a wise artist who knows 


when to cry ‘halt’ in his composition, 
but it should be pondered over in his 
heart and worked out with prayer and 
fasting."" To a very patient patron 
who told him he would have his funeral 
procession stop by and collect the 
painting he had commissioned, Ryder 
replied, ““You shan’t have it, even 
then, unless it’s finished.’’ He once told 
a painter who visited him that one 
ruined canvas had been ‘‘a fine thing 
twenty-five years ago when it was al- 
most finished.’’ He kept Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder waiting twenty years 
for a picture. He was always sorry to 
be delayed and he was always deplor- 
ing the lack of time. He explained it 
thus: “The smallest thing, I do as if 
my life depended on it—then the great 
shadow, always of the impossible and 
the unobtainable.” 

The single important event before 
the end of his life was his trip abroad 
in 1893—to England, Italy, Spain, and 
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Holland—with Olin Warner, the sculp- 
tor, and Daniel Cottier, the Scotch 
att dealer who had become interested 
in Ryder’s work about 1876. The 
journey seems to have been impressive 
only for the scant attention Ryder paid 
to the masters, old and modern, and his 
fascination with the moonlight and the 
sea on the ocean trips. Otherwise Ryder 
lived the simplest sort of existence, for 
he believed that “‘the artist needs but 
a roof, a crust of bread, and his easel, 
and all the rest God gives him in 
abundance.’” Living alone in his 
shabby, dirty, cluttered Greenwich Vil- 
lage studios, eating meagerly and sleep- 
ing when he liked, Ryder’s health be- 
gan to fail seriously in 1915. After a 
prolonged illness in St. Vincent's Hos- 
pital that year, he was persuaded to go 
to stay with his friends and former 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fitz- 
patrick, at Elmhurst, Long Island. 
There he died March 28, 1917. 

It seems that Ryder won but one 
honor in his lifetime, a Silver Medal 
at the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo in 1901, and was afhliated with 
few art organizations. In 1878 he 
joined the Society of American Artists; 
in 1902 he was elected to associate 
membership in the National Academy 
of Design, and in 1906 to full member- 
ship; in 1908 he was elected to mem- 
bership in the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. He had pictures hung 
in a number of the National Academy 
and Society of American Artists ex- 
hibitions, but he was also represented 
in the Armory Show in 1913. He con- 
tributed twice to International Ex- 
hibitions at the Carnegie Institute, 
sending two paintings in 1899 and one 
in 1909. 

“Noli Me Tangere’’ now hangs in 
the permanent collection galleries at 
the Institute. 


CIVILIZED UNION 
United we stand and united we shall achieve 
victory. 
QueEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 
[Before the United States 
Congress, August 6, 1942} 


LENTEN LECTURES 


7 1943 series of Lenten lectures, 
given by Dr. Marshall Bidwell, 
Organist and Director of Music at the 
Carnegie Institute, on the Saturday 
evenings during this Lenten period in- 
stead of the regular organ recitals, will 
have as their general subject, ‘‘ American 
Composers.’ The first in the series will 
be on March 13, on the subject, “‘Co- 
lonial Music and Our First Composers’’ ; 
the lecture on March 20 will consider 
“American War Songs’’; ““The Folk- 
song Element in American Music’’ will 
be the subject for March 27; and 
‘*Favorite Music of the Nineties,’’ with 
emphasis on Ethelbert Nevin and other 
well-known composers of the time, 
will be considered on April 3. The last 
two lectures will be discussions on con- 
temporary American music, with a 
lecture on April 10 on ‘Our Sym- 
phonic Composers,’’ and one on April 
17 on “‘Our Jazz Composers.” 

These interesting and educational il- 
lustrated lectures are open to the public 
and will be given in the Carnegie Music 
Hall at 8:15 p.m. 


OUR NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


When our nation was founded, it drew its 
strength and being not only from great political 
and social truths, but from spiritual convictions 
and from a deep and abiding faith in Almighty 
God. -Hersert Hoover. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


Let us raise a standard to which the brave and 
the honest may repair. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Prosperity is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. That 
some should be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encouragement to 
industry and enterprise. . . . Let not him who is 
homeless pull down the house of another, but let 
him labor diligently to build one for himself, 
thus by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence. . . . I take it that it is best 
for all to leave each man free to acquire property 
as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t 
believe in a law to prevent a man from getting 
rich; it would do more harm than good.”’ 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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SURPRISING and generous gift to the 


Carnegie Tech 1946 Endowment 
Fund from a distant and devoted friend 
has enriched the Gardener's report of 
money received this month for that 
objective. Captain Albert Nierenberg, 
President of the Etched Products Cor- 
poration, of Long Island City, New 
York, has sent a check for $26, ‘667 to 
apply to this fund, the income of which 
is to be employed to establish “The 
Nierenberg Scholarship Fund’ and 
used for Carnegie Tech scholarships. 
Captain Nierenberg, active in his 
country’s service, is attached to the 
Air Corps, and his handsome gift to a 
great cause has been prompted by the 
fact that until quite recently his son 
has been in attendance at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The money 
that he has given has immediately in- 
creased itself by three times, and is 
worth $80,001 by reason of the fact 
that the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York will add two dollars in the settle- 
ment of 1946 to every one dollar raised 
in Pittsburgh, under that arrangement 
whereby we are to collect $4,000,000 
from our friends and receive $8,000,000 
from New York at that time. This 
enterprise will give Carnegie Tech a 
new fund of $12,000,000, adding im- 
measurably to its opportunities for the 
advancement of scientific and liberal 
education in the new world which 
victory is to bring to mankind. 

This letter to Dr. Webster N. Jones, 
head of the College of Engineering at 
Carnegie Tech, explains Captain Nieren- 
berg’s gift in his own words: 

Rome, New York 
Dear Dr. Jonezs: 

I have received a letter from my son 
this day advising he has officially 
terminated his college career. Some 
day he may have the pleasure of re- 


turning to you and earning his college 
degree. 

Ted has enjoyed your guidance 
throughout his term and the privileges 
Carnegie has extended to him. He will 
appreciate the effects and benefits de- 
rived from the school for the rest of his 
natural days and is grateful beyond ex- 


pression for the opportunities thus 
afforded. 
It gives me further pleasure to ad- 


vise that I have issued instructions to 
have a check sent to Carnegie in the 
amount of $26,667.00. This money is 

be added to your school fund for 
any two scholarships which you see 
fitting and proper. 

Hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you somewhere about the world. Please 
God may it be at not too distant a date. 

ALBERT NIERENBERG 
Captain, Air Corps 


This good letter has brought golden 
fruitage out of a clear sky, and it goes 
without saying that it has been re- 
ceived with appreciation and gratitude. 

At the last homecoming of the Car- 
negie Tech alumni, the class of 1917, 
which always turns out in good array, 
evolved a plan—now under way—to 
raise jinn the next three years, out 
of their own group, $50,000 for the 
Endowment Fund. The sum of $2,696 
has already been paid into this Class of 
1917 Engineering Scholarship Fund by 
the following: 

Arthur A. Archer, James E. Borland, 
Edward S. Bucher, John A. Carothers, 
Ray H. Einstein, Harold T. Gammon, 
Samuel G. Haas, A. L. Heston, J. Earle 
Huber, Louis S. Jacobson, Anthony J. 
Kerin, James E. Kesner, Mordecai 


Lipman, L. M. Merrill, William H. 


Norman, William H. Norris, Thomas 
E. Orr, Isaac Schoenfeld, and B. L. 
Schwartz. 
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A continuing campaign has been 
launched within the class, and it is 
hoped that most of the fund’ will be 
collected long before 1946. 

The death of Mrs. John L. Porter in 
1939 brought to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology most generous bequests, 
including the family residence on 
Morewood Avenue—set down at a gift 
valuation of $50,000—which passed 
into the possession of Tech with all its 
furnishings and was adapted as an 
official home for President Doherty; 
and the sum of $200,000 for the build- 
ing of Porter Hall, a girls’ dormitory 
on the campus in memory of her hus- 
band, a generous and beloved trustee 
both of the Institute and the Institute 
of Technology. These bequests have 
already been acknowledged in past 
Gardens. After certain remembrances 
for relatives, friends, and her church 
were paid, Mrs. Porter provided also 
that Tech should be the residuary 
legatee of her estate. And now, in this 
capacity, Carnegie Tech has received 
the further cash sum of $4,298.81, so 
that the total valuation of the Porter 
gifts to date, including cash and se- 
curities, but not property, amounts to 
$228,957.20, which will be worth 
$686,871.60 in the 1946 settlement with 
New York. 

The Carnegie Institute is not for- 
gotten in the Garden of Gold. Our 
good friend, Ernest T. Weir, has for- 
warded his check for $1,000, covering 
his ninth annual payment on his sub- 
scription of $10,000 as a member of the 
Patrons Art Fund. This band of de- 
voted friends has established a fund 
out of which the Carnegie Institute has 
been enabled each year to add valuable 
works of art to its galleries, enhancing 
the interest of thousands of visitors 
who attend its exhibitions from week 
to week. It is now worth $42,085.90. 

The total of all these contributions, 
added to the sums acknowledged in the 
Garden of Gold for January 1943, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the three institutions since the 
inauguration of the CarNeGIE MaGa- 


ZINE, almost sixteen years ago, to the 
following amounts: $1,349,922.95 for 
the Carnegie Institute; $42,629.12 for 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
and for the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, $230,745.68 for operation and 
equipment, and $1,856,479.50 for the 
1946 Endowment Fund; making a 
grand total of $3,479,777.25. There is 
still the sum of $2,143,520.50 to be 
raised before 1946. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


A Exhibition of the Paintings of 
Max Weber will be presented by 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute from March 9 through 
April 18. There will be about fifty 
canvases in the show, which will be the 
Carnegie Institute's tribute to one of 
the great figures in American art. 

Beginning March 3 and continuing 
through April 4, there will be an Ex- 
hibition of National War Posters, se- 
lected from the competition sponsored 
by Artists for Victory. 

Opening on March 15 and continuing 
through May 6, the galleries will have 
an exhibition entitled Ancestral Sources 
of Modern Painting, which will trace, 
by means of color reproductions and 
photographs, how modern painters 
have been influenced directly or indi- 
rectly by the art of other periods. 

The Thirtieth Annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography will be on ex- 
hibit from March 19 through April 18, 
under the auspices of the Photographic 
Section of the Academy of Science and 
Art of Pittsburgh. 


THE MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


Three types of men have made all beautiful 
things. Aristocracies have made beautiful man- 
ners, because their place in the world puts them 
above the fear of life; and the countrymen have 
made beautiful stories and beliefs, because they 
have nothing to lose and so do not fear, and the 
artists have made all the rest, because Providence 
has filled them with recklessness. All these look 
backward to a long tradition for, being without 
fear, they have held to whatever pleased them. 

—WituraM Butier Yeats 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN DUTCH ART 


By FREDERICK FRANCK 


Although Frederick Franck is a dentist by profession, he is an artist by avocation, and he has the 
unique distinction of being represented simultaneously in two exhibitions at the Carnegie Institute. He 
not only has a painting called ‘‘Landscape’’ in the contemporary section of the Exhibition of Modern 
Dutch Art, but also two paintings in the thirty-third annual exhibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Franck was born at Maastricht, in Holland, in 1909. He first studied medicine at the 
University of Amsterdam, graduated in 1935 from the Antwerp Dental College, and then took post- 
graduate work at the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. Before coming to the United States in 


1939, he practiced dentistry and painted in London. 


Painting for a time in New York and throughout 


New England, he came to the University of Pittsburgh, where, in 1942, he received the degree of D.D.S. 
He is now dental resident and anesthetist at Magee Hospital and is doing research work for the dental 


school of the University of Pittsburgh. 


F™ the first time Pittsburghers are 
enabled to see a comprehensive 
showing of paintings by Vincent van 
Gogh in their home town. An exhibi- 
tion which perhaps does not include the 
master’s most popular paintings, such 
as the larger ‘‘Sunflowers,’’ the “Starry 
Night,”’ or “Night Café’’—reproduc- 
tions of which adorn millions of homes 
all over the world—it is nevertheless 
an exhibition including some of the less 
well-known works that one rarely has 
a chance to see. 

That we are fortunate enough to en- 
joy these paintings is due to the 
generosity of the 
Dutch Govern- 
ment, the good 
will of private col- 
lectors, and the 
initiative of the 
Department of 
Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute, which has 
been able to per- 
suade the private 
owners to part 
with their treas- 
ures temporarily. 

Atthe same 
time a show of 
Contemporary 
Dutch Artis 
offered by the 
Dutch Govern- 
ment, which was 
first shown at the 





L’ARLESIENNE sy Vincent van GocH 
(After a Drawing by Paul Gauguin) 
Lent by Dr. and Mrs, Harry Bakwin 


Albany Institute of History and Art, 
under the distinguished patronage of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Juliana. 
This show, though imposing, is not a 
comprehensive exhibition of modern 
Dutch painting, as many very im- 
portant Dutch artists are not included. 
The most famous Dutch painter of the 
present time, Jan Sluyters, is not repre- 
sented; there is nothing by Jan Toorop, 
Willink, Schuhmacher, Uitvanck, 
Hynckes, Toon Kelder. The enthusiasts 
of former Internationals will miss Pyke 
Koch perhaps more than the others. 
It should, however, be kept in mind 
that all communi- 
cations with Hol- 
land have been 
broken off and 
that all that 
could be shown 
were paintings 
that happened to 
be in America. 
These paintings 
in all their indi- 
vidual modes of 
expression make 
one think of the 
present situation 
in occupied Hol- 
land, where the 
Nazis are doing 
their utmost to 
strangle modern 
Dutch art. They 
have created a 
‘Department of 
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WHITE ROSES sy Vincent van GoGH 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman 


Culture and Public Enlightenment,” 
headed by a Dutch Nazi who is em- 
powered to make life impossible for any 
noncollaborating artist by denying 
him the privilege of buying the 
strictly rationed canvas, paint, and 
brushes. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the official attitude than the fol- 
lowing quotation from the official 
Dutch Nazi newspaper: ‘‘In the field of 
Art, too, our Fiihrer leads the way, as 
is proved by several of his drawings 
and water colors of the last War. These 
are not merely evidence of his talent 
but they explain his statement that 
‘Art is the noblest defense of a nation.’ ”’ 

Now, in returning to the present ex- 
hibition, we should realize how these 
van Goghs especially symbolize the 
necessity of freedom in art. Without 
that utmost freedom his mighty works 
would have remained uncreated. Every- 
one knows that Vincent was one of the 
greatest revolutionaries in the history 
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of art. But it is not sufficiently realized 
that he is such an excellent example of 
the fact that an original artist not only 
influences the vision of his brother 
artists, but conditions the way in which 
ordinary mortals see their environ- 
ment. Maybe it is the social function 
of the artist to re-create this environ- 
ment so that through his eyes we can 
see it in a new light and with a new 
delight. 

I was asked the other day by a 
typical Pittsburgh office girl where she 
could buy a van Gogh reproduction. 
“I love these van Goghs,”’ she said. 
“They are so clear and simple and I can 
understand them.’’ The same girl, fifty 
years ago, would have looked at these 
same van Goghs and would have been 
horrified. She would have said that she 
knew jolly well that nature did not 
look like that, because fifty years ago 
people's eyes were used to seeing land- 
scapes painted in a nice yellowish- 









brown sauce with subdued greens and a 
little touch of red somewhere. And 
then came this Dutch barbarian van 
Gogh, pretending that the sun was a 
blazing yellow ball and the fields were 
golden yellow and the sky was a deep 
cobalt! To admit that he was right was 
tacitly to admit that one had been 
blind and that this strange and rather 
dirty messiah had opened one’s eyes. 
We all show a defensive and often ag- 
gressive attitude when we are faced 
with a new mode of expression in art. 
We defend ourselves tooth and nail. To 
admit blindness when we are so con- 
fident of our vision means to see our 
carefully assembled image of the uni- 
verse crumbling to bits. That is why we 
will crucify rather than admit blind- 
ness. And this inspired man, van Gogh, 
and that other visionary, Cézanne, were 
they not crucified, in the manner of the 
gentler nineteenth century, by indif- 
ference and ridicule? But the truth seen 
by these men survived the crucifixion, 
as is usual. 

In his vision and subject matter, van 
Gogh is entirely Dutch—and here I use 
the word Dutch as including the ex- 
pression, culturally very close, of that 
northern part of Belgium called Flan- 
ders. Now what is this vision and what 
are the main characteristics of Dutch 
art? 

I should say it is rather homey. It 
does not indulge in terrific flights of the 
imagination as the German romanticists 
do. A Dutch “‘Island of the Dead’’ 
rather unthinkable. It does not seek 
for elegance as French art has done 
throughout its history; it does not 
aspire to the classic severity of form 
which Italy has been pursuing for ages. 
It is an art which is very sincere, and 
rather simple. It is a truly poetical or 
lyrical realism. Now this is just an- 
other statement, but it means some- 
thing. It means that the Dutch artist 
is extremely touched by his immediate 
environment, by the people and their 
surroundings, by the fields and the 
flowers a the play of that soft and 
filtered halo of Holland’s on all the 
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familiar objects of his rather restricted 
environment. Because Holland is such 
a small country, things become very 
familiar to one. Yet it is not a famili- 
arity which breeds contempt. Maybe 
that is because the light in Holland is 
never steady for any length of time. 
The clouds blown in from the sea ac- 
cumulate and form fantastic castles, 
and change perpetually; gusts of rain 
and outpourings of sunshine follow 
each other up, bathing the scenery in 
water and light almost simultaneously; 
mists and fogs appear and vanish; and 
in this ever changing atmosphere even 
the most familiar things take on new 
faces to inspire the artist, whether it is 
in the fifteenth century or in the 
twentieth. In this magic atmosphere 
Memling created, and Breughel. Ver- 
meer composed his interiors and Hals 
his banquets, and Rembrandt in his 
portraits perhaps drank its atmosphere 
to the very bottom. And we see how 
the genre picture and the portrait and 
the landscape are pieces of immediate 
environment transfigured through the 
eyes of Holland's artists. Even in the 
religious paintings, the daily surround- 
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PREMONITIONS OF EVIL sy Joep 


ings are used as a background for the 
tremendous happenings of the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. 
No theatrical backdrops are needed, no 
pseudoclassical trappings and trim- 
mings have to be dug up. No, here it is, 
happening in town, but it is a trans- 
formed, transfigured town, seen with 
all the vision of the good painter. 

I think that nothing is more sig- 
nificant in arriving at a real, popular 
art—which nevertheless is true art 
than is this power of vision of the 
things given to us, of raising the ordi- 
nary things to the level of revelation, 
for in that way the eyes of the sympa- 
thetic onlooker are ‘opened, and his 
world of dull normalcy is raised to one 
of universal beauty. In a real sense this 
is education as well as self-expression. 
Art here never descends to the level of 
propaganda for any contemporary slo- 
gan, but becomes a propaganda for the 
preciousness and value of life itself; of 
the individual citizen in whom some 
artist can discern the saint or demon; of 
the village dunce raised to the level of 
divine tragedy; of drunkenness, shown 
in all its spiritual desolation. 

Van Gogh, though he painted his 
most important works in France, is very 


faithful to the Dutch tradition. His 


earlier, dark 
period is in- 
fluenced by Rem- 
brandt’s com- 
passionate vision 
of humble things 
and humblelives. 
Notwithstand- 
ing his struggle 
with technical 
factors, he is very 
able to transmit 
this feeling of 
earthiness and 
desolation and 
love. But things 
do not change 
radically in the 
ecstatic period of 
the French land- 
scapes. Certainly 
where formerly everything was dark 
and heavy, now everything gives light 
and radiates solar energy, but there is 


NICOLAS 


still the enduring preoccupation with 
the simple things of his surroundings. 
Very ordinary fields and flowers are the 


pretexts for these ecstasies. These fields 
and bridges and flowers, could they not 
have been somewhere in Holland? 
Fortunately we have in the present ex- 
hibition two examples of the earlier 
van Gogh—the ‘‘Still Life: Potatoes’’ 
and the “Water Mill, Holland’’—and 
an impressive number of later works 
that are just as simple in subject matter 
but blazing with light and color, like 
the ‘Sunflowers,’ from the Thann- 
hauser Collection, and the glorious 
‘*Wheat Field.”’ 

Van Gogh has not founded a school 
but he has had an immense influence on 
the painters who came after him. Maybe 
he has done more to set art free than 
any other painter of his prodigal period. 
The individualism in expression in the 
Modern Dutch Art Exhibition derives 
to no small extent from his liberating 
influence. 

This section of the show, which, as 
I said, is not as representative as it 
might have been in happier circum- 
stances, suffers from everything from 
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which our tortured century has been 
suffering. Spiritual confusion, eco- 
nomic disruption, the impact of war are 
factors which do not usually improve 
the production of art at short notice. 
Fertilization takes place in the long 
run. Foreign influences have been 
powerful, and in our era of fast com- 
munications they cannot be avoided, 
nor should they. 

In the presentexhibition, for instance, 
Charley Toorop’s huge heads are closely 
related to Soviet art, the ‘‘Still Life with 
Pieta’’ by Ket is certainly influenced by 
the German ‘‘New Realism.’’ In van 
Tiel’s “Brabant Night Landscape’’ one 
might discern more than a touch of the 
expressionism of Campendonck. And 
who in the first third of the twentieth 
century could help being influenced by 
the ‘‘Ecole de Paris?’’ The examples in 
this exhibition are Colnot’s ‘‘Winter 
Landscape,’’ Ernst van Leyden’s *‘Por- 
trait of Diana Barrymore’’ and 
Schwartz's Yugoslavian landscape. Did 
Rouault perhaps influence Gestel’s feel- 
ing for form in his circus scene? 

But does all this matter? I often feel 
that it is the height of semi-Fascist 
blindness to declare all foreign in- 
fluences anathema. Are we not mem- 
bers of each 
other as well as 
personalities? If 
there is anything 
strong enough 
to be preserved, 
if there is a cul- 
tural character 
worth surviving, 
it should be 
strong enough to 
survive without 
artificial respira- 
tion and heart 
stimulants offici- 
ally adminis- 
tered. The in- 
fluences are be- 
ing absorbed 
and integrated 
into the person- 
ality of Dutch 
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art, and are already enriching it. Some- 
thing new is emerging from the caul- 
dron—purified, strengthened, and more 
true to itself than ever. It is an art hay- 
ing all the solid essentials of its tra- 
ditions preserved, but freer and more 
playful in its execution. 

Look, for instance, at the Wiegman 
landscapes in their somber power, a 
power which comes from the soil. This 
mysticism of the soil—of which the 
German “Blood and Soil’’ is an unholy 
perversion—this tellurian pantheism 
has many exponents in the Southern 
Netherlands and in Flanders, where 
Permeke and Saverys bear witness to 
their love of this so often desecrated soil. 
But is the freedom of treatment think- 
able without the great forerunners, like 
van Gogh and the “‘Fauves?”’ 

The spectator should look at this ex- 
hibition and experience this traditional 
love of environment—'‘‘nature seen 
through a temperament.”’ The fisher- 
man and the women by William van 
den Berg, and the “‘Netmenders’’ by 
Cees Bolding, are instances just as much 
as Colnot’s and Wiegman’s landscapes, 
and that by Germain de Jong, who seeks 
the light in Italy as van Gogh sought 
the sun in France. Hildo Krop’ s sculp- 
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ture is rooted in the soil with enor- 
mously heavy feet. 

Departures are Mondriaan’s linear 
compositions, consciously international 
in style, closely akin to the work of Le 
Corbusier in France and that of the 
Bauhaus in Germany, and Konynen- 
burg, who as a mural painter created a 
formalistic style of his own. In con- 
trast with these are the out-and-out 
traditionalists like Coba Ritsema, who 
is very much influenced by The Hague 
School, as is evident in her ‘‘Still Life,” 
and Kammerlingh-Onnes, who reminds 
one very much of the American, William 
Harnett, in his small ‘‘Still Life.’ 

The reader may wonder at this point 
how Joep Nicolas’ ‘‘Premonitions of 
Evil’ fits into this general picture, but 
in this painting another stream of 
Dutch art crosses the main stream. This 
stream could be called a surrealistic one. 
It flows through Breughel’s drawings, 
through Henri met den Bles and 
Hieronymus Bosch, and in modern 
times through Ensor and Nicolas. It is 
a reaction to violent times, when the 
horrors with which the human soul is 
confronted are too tremendous to be 
expressed in coherent language, and 
man has to find new words—pictorial 
words—which become monsters, to ex- 
press his violent emotion. Then these 
monsters fill the familiar plains and 
hillocks of Holland. 

Even that might be called a form of 
realism, for do not monsters at present 
fill these peaceful plains? These modern 
though atavistic monsters are very busy 
trying to stamp out all the thorough old 
heritage of a culture which has grown 
in the Netherlands since the beginnings 
of Christendom, and they are doing 
their utmost to replace it with their 
atavistic Kultur. 

But those artists who are not lucky 
enough to have four Aryan grand- 
mothers or lack the taste for the bril- 
liant examples of the postcards done 
by the Fithrer will not be stamped out. 
Though they may be denied brushes and 
canvas, they are probably today de- 
signing their future paintings with 


stump of pencil on the margins of the 
newspapers. Through them art in the 
Netherlands will not die. 


BOOKS FOR ARMED FORCES 


Tt; Victory Book Campaign has 
been reopened, due to urgent appeals 
for books which are coming from the 
armed forces, both at home and abroad. 
‘Send twenty tons of books to this 
command each month,’’ was the radio 
message received at campaign head- 
quarters from a general in the South 
Seas. Similar calls have come from 
snowbound posts in Alaska and Ice- 
land, and from desert camps in Africa 
and Australia. Troop and merchant 
ships need books particularly, as the 
use of radios is forbidden in danger 
zones. 

To conserve transportation, the com- 
mittee is seeking only those books that 
men are sure to enjoy. Detective, ad- 
venture, and Western stories are wanted 
regardless of date, but other books are 
sent only if they were published since 
1930. It is also true that most of the 
camps have been well stocked with the 
classics and older books from the col- 
lections that were made. last year. 
Magazines are not collected in the 
Pittsburgh area, since they can be 
secured from cities closer to the camps 
and ports. 

Books are being collected at every 
public library in Allegheny County, 
and in the lobbies of most of the down- 
town office buildings. Boxes have also 
been placed in the Pittsburgh railway 
stations for the use of commuters. 


STALIN SPEAKS 

The program of action of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition is: 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of 
nations and integrity of their territories, libera- 
tion of enslaved nations and restoration of their 
sovereign rights, the right of every nation to 
arrange its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to 
nations that have suffered and assistance to them 
in attaining their material welfare, restoration 
of democratic liberties, the destruction of the 
Hitler regime. B 

—STALIN 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” SS 


Reviewing Paul Osborn’ s 
. 


By Austin WRIGHT 1 
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‘Morning's at Seven’ 


Assistant Professor, Department of English, 
§ 


Are failure and 
frustration and 
wasted lives ma- 
terial for comedy 
or tragedy? Most 
of us would an- 
swer, “Tragedy, 
of course,’ yet 
Paul Osborn, in 
‘Morning's at 
Seven,’’ finds 
more humor than 
pathos in char- 
acters and situations reflecting the 
quiet heartbeak of human life. And 
perhaps it is just as well that Mr. 
Osborn does choose to smile at elderly 
folk rather than brood over them, for 
a full-length treatment of the pathos of 
age would no doubt not be suited for 
theatrical presentation. At any rate, 
the Carnegie Tech production of *‘Morn- 
ing’s at Seven,’’ directed by Douglas 
McLean, kept its audiences constantly 
amused and occasionally rocked them 
with laughter. I could not help think- 
ing, however, that except in one or two 
farcical scenes it was largely the 
younger playgoers who laughed, and 
that the older members of the audience 
found the play far more somber. To a 
young person of twenty, the spectacle 
of a forty-year-old bachelor who can- 
not make up his mind to terminate a 
seven-year engagement in marriage 

simply ludicrous, as is that of a man of 
sixty-eight who gets “‘spells’’ in which 
he shouts, ‘I’ve got to go back to the 
fork!’ As for cantankerous spinster- 
hood, among the very young that has 
always been the cue for laughter about 
sour “‘old maids."’ Perhaps the matter 
can be summed up thus: to young 
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people, Mr. Osborn’s play is largely 
farce; to older men and women, in so 
far as the play is successful, it is 
tragicomedy. 

‘Morning’s at Seven”’ left widely dif- 
ferent impressions among those who 
saw the Tech production. Most of the 
audience enjoyed it immensely; a few 
found it, as Hamlet found life, “‘stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.’’ I am somewhere 
between those extremes: though there 
are many good things in the play, the 
length of its New York run—a little 
more than five weeks—is not an unfair 
criterion of its merit. 

I liked, for example, poor, muddle- 
headed Homer's struggle to make up 
his mind about Myrtle—'*Homer's 
shy,’’ says Thor. ‘‘He can’t be rushed 
into anything’’—and his sudden, vio- 
lent conviction that like the young of 
all animals—'*‘Even pigs’’—a young 
man should be pushed out into the 
world at an early age. In Homer's 
speeches on this latter theme there is 
something of the delightful foolery 
found in Tommy Turner’s drunken 
observations on wild life in ‘‘The Male 
Animal.’ I liked, too, the shrewd, 
understanding treatment of Carl's pa- 
thetic sense of failure; the lifelike scene 
in which three sisters determine the 
age of a relative by the comparative 
method—*‘Let’s see. I’m seventy-two. 
And Cora’s two years younger than 
‘eae innocently ribald jokes 
which highly proper oldsters will 
sometimes make among themselves; the 
painful attempts at conversation in a 
memorable scene involving Myrtle, 
Ida, and Homer. I found myself grop- 
ing desperately for something that 
might be said to wrench the conversa- 
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tion out of its ever-deepening rut, and 
sharing something of Myrtle’s panic! 

On the other hand, the first act is far 
too long and uneventful; i in comparison 
with the strict economy of Act III, it 
seems vacuous and tiresome. Again, 
the characters of Cora and Arry are not 
altogether satisfactory: apparently one 
is supposed to dislike Cora and sym- 
pathize with Arry, but I kept feeling 
that Cora had much that could be said 
in her defense, and that Arry had de- 
veloped the unpleasant habit of pitying 
herself and facilely blaming her dis- 
appointments upon others. No woman 
who had made such open insinuations 
concerning her relations with Thor had 
a right to feel offended when her hints 
were misinterpreted—and Mr. Osborn 
made rather too much of Arry’s letter 
which softens Cora and brings recon- 
ciliation. Then, too, interest was never 
focused for long upon any one theme; 
for instance, Ida’s troubles with Carl 
are enough to make her a central figure, 
but when the spotlight shifts to Cora 
and Arry or to Esther and David, then 
Ida must forget her difficulties and play 
for a time a minor role in a quite un- 
related incident. As for the canis 
that Myrtle is to have a child—well, 
one cannot accuse Mr. Osborn of violat- 
ing probabilities, but it does seem as 
though he has cravenly allowed nature 
to come to his rescue instead of depend- 
ing upon his dramatic ingenuity. 
Finally, unless perhaps we accept 
Arry’s wistful assertion about the years 
behind her—‘‘I might just as well not 
have lived them’’—there is not a dis- 
tinguished line in the play. Of course, 
since Mr. Osborn is deliberately echoing 
the lifeless conversation of unintelligent 
people, this fact can hardly be held 
against him—but it does not make for 
brilliant dialogue. 

Mr. McLean's direction of this hum- 
ble little comedy was highly intelligent. 
As Myrtle would put it, he struck no 
“discordant notes,’’ for the interpreta- 
tion of the characters, of the action, 
and of the dialogue was consistent and 
convincing throughout. The director 
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is particularly to be commended be- 
cause in ‘‘Morning’s at Seven”’ he faced 
and overcame the difficulty of represent- 
ing with student players nine people 
whose average age—even with Homer 
and Myrtle included—is in the sixties. 
In his task of evolving a convincing 
production, Mr. McLean had important 
assistance from the admirable setting 
designed by Lloyd Weninger—a setting 
so realistic, so perfect in detail, and so 
heavily atmospheric that it can almost 
be called the leading character in the 
play. Mr. Weninger and his student 
colleagues are to be congratulated upon 
their distinguished achievement. The 
setting was excellent as a whole, but 
only as the play progressed was the full 
effect of the details borne in upon the 
observer. The view into the kitchens 
of both houses; the aging frame walls; 
the faucet and the stains of perpetual 
dampness around it; the light meter; 
the mop and watering can and thermom- 
eter; the wooden trimming along the 
edge of the porch roofs, with an untidy 
break at one spot; the lath concealing 
the regions beneath the porches—all 
had a nostalgic, homely quality that 
fitted perfectly the mood of the play 
and helped to suggest the shabby, 
empty lives being lived in such sur- 
roundings. The setting and the skilful 
lighting were a triumphant example of 
the tremendous value of good scenic 
and technical work in the theater. 
Against this effective background the 
student actors and actresses gave Mr. 
Osborn’s humble characters vitality 
and interest. Thor was well played in 
both casts. In the first he was more 
forthright and guileless and completely 
extroverted, in the second somewhat 
more shrewd and complex. Both actors 
obviously enjoyed playing the closing 
scene of Act II, when Thor learns about 
the expected child. I felt at first that 
this amusing scene was given too much 
farcical emphasis, but I find that any 
erring on that score must be attributed 
to the author, not to the director, for 
the scene was played exactly as called 
for in the script. And it was very funny 
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STUDENT PLAYERS IN- A SCENE 


and a favorite with the audience. 
The somewhat colorless role of Cora 
was adequately handled, though the 
actress in the first cast looked far too 


youthful for the part; the glasses and 


the faded, greying hair of the second 
Cora were more convincing. Arry, who 
is probably the leading feminine char- 
acter, was successfully presented as a 
mixture of warmheartedness and cranki- 
ness, a woman to be pitied but not one 

be desired as a constant domestic 
companion. Ida was excellent—and, 
though she was portrayed very dif- 
ferently in the two casts, I find it im- 
possible to choose between the inter- 
pretations. I thought that Ida’s make- 
up was the most successful among the 
female characters of the first cast, but 
when I saw the second Ida I felt that 
here actually was the plain, stupid, but 
kindly woman of sixty-six whom Mr. 
Osborn had in mind. Both actresses 
were splendid in their scenes with Carl 
and with Homer, and if they seemed 
rather ill at ease in other sequences, 
that was largely the fault of the play- 
wright. 

The first Carl seemed to sense fully 
the pathos of his role, and played it 


FROM “MORNING'S AT SEVEN" 


with admirable vigor and sensitiveness; 
I liked his firm, powerful voice. The 
second Carl was quieter and more re- 
strained, less violent and menor: 
This character seems to me central: 
Carl strikes one as funny, * ‘Morning's S 
at Seven’’ is a farce; if he seems tragic, 
the play is anything but farcical. 

The first Homer played the role al- 
most entirely for comedy, and, though I 
felt at the time that the comic effect 
was overdone, I must admit that the 
part was made hilariously funny. As- 
suming that the aim is to make the 
audience laugh at Homer, one could not 
expect to see a more successful presenta- 
tion anywhere. The actor in the second 
cast was less deliberately ludicrous, 
and, though he was not nearly so amus- 
ing, he won more sympathy for the char- 
acter. Incidentally, anyone who found 
the Homer episodes other than ridicu- 
lous would enjoy Anne Parrish’s ‘‘The 
Perennial Bachelor,’’ published in 1925, 
a sympathetic treatment of a somewhat 
similar theme. 

I enjoyed both interpretations of 
Myrtle. The actress in the first cast was 
particularly successful in conveying the 
emptiness of poor Myrtle’s mind and 
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her eminent suitability for marriage 
into the Gibbs clan—*‘He thinks we're 
all morons,’’ says Homer of Uncle 
David. Her repeated “It’s very in- 
teresting, isn’t 1t?’’ and “‘Well, I just 
guess 1 will be’’ and “I’ve just never 
had so many people so nice to me’’ 
were pitifully revealing. The other 
actress skilfully suggested Myrtle’s 
sense of frustration, her wistful eager- 
ness to be liked by everybody and to do 
just the right thing, and her solicitious 
pampering of the recalcitrant Homer. 

The character of Esther is perhaps 
the most likeable in the play, and it 
grows in appeal from start to finish. 
Both actresses in this role were con- 
vincing, though the first Esther had a 
trick of constantly moving her hands 
and arms which became annoying, and 
the second looked a little too fresh and 
blooming for a woman of her age. The 
student who played David in both casts 
impressed me much more favorably the 
second time I saw the production. He 
seemed then to have grown into the 
part, and whereas in the first perfor- 
mance I did not understand the char- 


acter very well, the second performance 


left me much better satisfied. The 
David of Act I is an intelligent, com- 
placent man, secure in his own superi- 
ority and safe from the attacks of doubt 
and remorse, but by the end of the play 
we understand him as he really is—a 
disappointed failure who conceals his 
defeat by petty tyrannizing over his 
wife and contemptuous bullying of her 
relatives. David's realization of how 
much Esther means to him is more 
heartwarming than Arry’s parade of 
her broken hopes. 

An interesting mixture, ‘Morning’s 
at Seven.’ Perhaps the reactions of 
those who view it will always vary 
according to their own temperaments. 
One thinks of something that a witty 
cynic said many years ago: ‘‘Life is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy 
to those who feel.”’ 


Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
—MeasureE For MEasurE 
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THE WURTS 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


le a generous bequest, left to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology six- 
teen years ago, Alexander J. Wurts ar- 
ranged for a Christmas dinner for 
every Tech student who found it im- 
possible to go home during the holiday 
season. Ever since then his name has 
been blessed by those students who 
would otherwise be forced to spend 
Christmas day alone. 

This year, due to the unsettled future, 
all those who could possibly do so went 
to their homes, but there were still 
seven boys who were forced to stay on 
the campus. These students were enter- 
tained at the Hotel Schenley and at a 
movie, and parted with keen recollec- 
tions of an excellent dinner and a good 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Good- 
fellow, of the English department at 
Carnegie Tech, acted as hosts to these 
guests, who came from such far-reach- 
ing points as London, England; New 
Britain, Connecticut; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Nanking, China; Lovelack, Ne- 
vada; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public; and mugeee, & Colombia. 


ART MUSEUMS AND WORLD UNITY 


It would not be realistic to claim for museums, 
or for art in general, a major role in postwar 
reconstruction. Too many basic political and 
economic problems will demand first consideration, 
for years to come. Nevertheless, the institutions 
concerned with fostering the arts have a contribu- 
tion to make which is potentially great, though 
intangible. It lies in helping to build up a broadly 
tolerant spirit of world citizenship in cultural 
realms, as opposed to the doctrine that any one 
race or nation has a monopoly on cultural leader- 
ship and creative ability... . In showing ex- 
amples of each people’s contribution to world 
culture, the art museum helps us to understand the 
common tastes and interests which unite human 
beings, the treasures they contend for, and the 
differences which must be recognized and partly 
reconciled in any successful world order. 

THomas Munro 


A VOICE FROM LUXEMBOURG 
No matter how small a nation may be, she de- 
serves liberty if she is willing to pay the price of 
sacrifice. 
—CHARLOTTE 
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SINKING THE NAVIES 
7 confident feeling of the American 
people that they are on the path to 
victory—hard and tragic though that 
path may be—is causing all minds to 
seek the conditions which can and will 
establish the world in a just, perma- 
nent, and civilized peace. That, in 
fact, is the end for which the United 
Nations are now fighting on every inch 
of the earth’s surface. Yet this uni- 
versal desire for a tranquility that shall 
embrace the whole human family has 


already led those who think upon the 
approaching peace to divide themselves 


into two opposing camps: one for the 
total disarmament of all the nations; 
and one for the continuation of a strong 
armament of police powers that will be 
able, as President Taft believed, to en- 
force the peace of the world by mili- 
tary power. This variation of opinion 
carries us back to Patrick Henry’s 
declaration: “‘I have but one lamp by 
which my feet are guided and that is 
the lamp of experience.’ And the re- 
cent experiment of the great historical 
episode which led to the sinking of the 
navies will show us the futility and 
folly of total disarmament throughout 
the world. 

This theory of the efficacy of a world 
without weapons was demonstrated in 
the Washington conference of 1921-22 
with a devotion which accomplished 
its purpose, only to place the leading 
civilized nations in a position of de- 
fensive helplessness, which was, twenty 


42 


years later, to make them the victims 
of treacherous men who used the oc- 
casion to seek their destruction. Charles 
Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, 
the first statesman of his time, speaking 
from a high but deluded trust in the 
integrity of mankind, had assembled at 
Washington the nations of the world 
through their representatives, and he 
startled and astounded them all by his 
proposition to sink the capital ships 
of all countries. Dumb with astonish- 
ment, no one advanced any objection. 
The conference was simply swept off 
its feet by the very audacity of the 
proposition. And in the course of a 
short time, by 1923, the United States 
had destroyed 28 capital ships, Great 
Britain 24, and Japan 16, with a total 
shrinkage of 1,864,068 tons. 

But on the very day when this fright- 
ful sacrifice of defensive power was 
enacted, Adolf Hitler, the Austrian 
paperhanger, using the hours of his im- 
prisonment as a street hoodlum at 
Munich for the concoction of universal 
murder, was composing the opening 
chapters of the book in which he dis- 
closed his ambition for world con- 
quest. And when he had established 
his purpose in the power of the ae 
chancellorship, and secretly created ¢ 
great army equipped with every oa 
known to modern science, he had the 
supine world at his feet 

In the meantime, our admirals viewed 
the voluntary destruction of our ships 
with sinking hearts. Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan had recently written his great 
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book, ‘“The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History’’—a book which had 
transformed all the navies of the world 
into instruments of efficient defense. 
“The due use and control of the sea,’ 
he had said, “‘is but one link in the 
chain of exchange by which wealth 
accumulates; but it is the central link, 
which lays under contribution other 
nations for the benefit of the one hold- 
ing it, and which, history seems to 
assert, most surely of all gathers to it- 
self riches.’ If this declaration bears a 
selfish sound, it should be interpreted 
within the meaning and purpose of 
navies at the time it was written. 

Admiral Magruder, in his book, 

“The United States Navy,” made this 
challenging observation: 

‘The Navy is necessary to protect the 
vital interests of our nation. Par- 
ticularly it is the guardian of the coun- 
try’s foreign commerce. Without for- 
eign commerce there can be no pros- 
perity. Life without prosperity to an 


American is scarcely worth living. 
A merchant marine and a pro- 
tective navy are essential to the pros- 


perous economic life of the nation and to 
the welfare and happiness of every man, 
woman, and child in the country.”’ 

And another writer of that time ob- 
serves: “If we expect to endure as a 
sovereign nation, we must be prepared 
to defend ourselves and our commerce 
abroad at all times.”’ 

The feeling that was engendered 
among our people at the time of that 
costly and fotife experiment was that 
isolationism was the correct opinion 
for all our citizens. Surely, it was said, 
our country was great enough to dis- 
sociate itself from the wrangling and 
strife of the outside world. Our in- 
terests were not their interests. ““A 
plague o’ both your houses!’’ And then 
came that fatal corollary, in England 
and America, of abject appeasement. 
Hitler was emitting the hot breath of 
a dragon; and Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain was feeding him on cakes and 
ale, and delightedly assuring the British 
public that he had the monster’s word 


for it that “‘there should be no war in 
our time.’’ And when the whole struc- 
ture of continental Europe fell before 
this unparalleled mendacity England's 
Parliament revolted, and Lloyd George, 
pointing his finger at the bewildered 
Chamberlain, shouted: ‘‘I wish for 
nothing so much as his resignation!’’ 
The confused chieftain stepped down, 
and it was not long before Mr. 
Churchill, a stalwart and indomitable 
statesman of the old school, succeeded 
him, and out of the hot embers of de- 
feat picked the shining star of victory. 
But from some sections of the press 
and of the pulpit we already hear the 
cries for disarmament; and many of 
these worthy speakers imply that a dis- 
armed world is promised in the Atlantic 
Charter. That document, which con- 
tains the partial views of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt, and has not as- 
sumed the binding force of a treaty of 
the two governments, still does not 
contain one word that promises or im- 
plies a general disarmament. Instead it 
does say, in speaking of Germany and 
her allies, that in yen to secure peace, 
“the disarmament of such nations is 
essential.’’ There is nothing, therefore, 
in the Atlantic Charter that, even 
when peace comes, will prevent the 
completion of the British and American 
navies to their full strength, and their 
maintenance, when that is effected, of 
their noble power to be exercised through 
the symbolism of the Big Policeman. 
Let there be a federation of the world 
in any form that may be chosen by all 
these insecure countries—a League of 
Nations, with teeth; or a Parliament, 
with ample police powers; but let no 
American whose dome of thought is 
capable of weighing and expressing 
ideas ever again give utterance to the 
theory of living unto ourselves alone. 
For it has been shown in this war that 
our material interests exist in every 
nook and cranny of the earth; and no 
incendiary match can ever again be 
lighted anywhere without including us 
in the full power of our population and 
our wealth in its fast kindling flame. 
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